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YOUTH—WHAT KIND OF A ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 


JOB ARE WE DOING?’ EDUCATIONAL RECORDS BURI AU 
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My remarks are based on a three months’ assign- rather because to put children back into school was the 


ment as consultant on educational measurement with easiest way to take care of them. Faced with the 
the Edueation and Cultural Relations Division of the necessity of getting the children off the streets and 
Office of Military Government for Germany in the having them cared for in some kind of organized 
winter and spring of 1948 and on correspondence and fashion, our military personne! did get a large propor- 
discussion with a few German educators and others in tion of the schools in our zone of occupation opened 
more recent months. by September, 1945. The shortages of buildings and 

The Schools as Reopened under Military Govern- equipment in the cities, particularly those that had 
ment. When the Armies of Britain, Russia, and the been most heavily bombed, was appalling. In some 
United States took over Germany in May, 1945, the _ cities, less than 50 per cent of the schools were usable. 
military leaders were at once confronted with the There were almost no books, no paper, no pencils, no 
enormous task of setting up the administrative fune- crayons, no laboratory equipment. Central heating of 
tions and providing for the basie needs of some sixty- even the undamaged buildings was almost impossible 
five million people. One of the first items on the ad- because of the fuel situation. Small wood-burning 
ministrative agenda was the reopening of the schools. stoves were gradually installed in classrooms and 
This was not so much because the cultural values of offices, and, if the pupils were able to scrounge enough 
education were high on the military priority list but} ¢ombustible materials, perhaps a little of th 

1This paper was the basis of talks to the Riverside would be taken from the rooms each morning. 
“tive Pe a die tea Epo aoe “a oa Because of the lack of buildings in the cities it be 


December 14, 1948. eame, and still is, the custom to run the schools in two 
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rgar tion nd administration of 
l Administrati Organization. Our eentral 
overnment, OMGUS, and also the military 
ot each ot the tour Lander, or states, are 


- 


er and 1 idle 


nistrative purposes into several divi- 


of these divisions is Edueation and Cul- 
sh supervision and general control over the 
velfare of some three million pupils, the 


‘fficees in the entire American 


zone are 

nlv ab SO professional people. It is 
t the British have over 300 edueators for 
ly three million pupils in their zone. The 


nto education more extensively, and 
have over 400 educational workers 

comprising not more than seven 
sand pupils. No figures are available on 
» Russians are putting into their 
program, but they are pushing this aspect 
s in Germany extensively, for they are 


he advantage it will give them if they 
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a . ’ 
re able to implant 


their dogma and doctrin 
the minds of German youth. 

The permanent staff in our edueational prog 
ipplemented by specialists brought to Gen 
in What is known as the 


Men and 


would not be able to le 


hort periods of time 
! 


expert” program. women, many ot 


ave their regular positions 
United States for a longer per od of time, can be 
to Germany on a consultative basis for a period 
several weeks. The usual assignment is for 90 worki; 
days. While this is not long enough to enabl 
ndividual to launch a program and follow it thro 
to the point of seeing tangible results, the plan 
have the advantage of bringing new points of vir 
to bear on the edueational work of Germany and 0} 
providing expert advice on a variety of diffieult p 
lems. The program has been successful in enlisti 


the co-operation of a fairly large number of autho: 


ties in various aspects of edueation. 


In contrast to the Russian zone, where 


complet 
control of edueation is exercised by military authority, 


edueational control in the Americar 


zone OL oce ip 
tion has been returned to the German governing bodies 
of the various Linder, 


subject to approval of the 


policies by military government. Herein lies one of 
the most challenging and baffling problems in our 
entire program for Germany: How can democracy b 
promulgated among a sometimes uncomprehending and 
a frequently unwilling people by democratic means? 


Needless to say, there is no pat answer. The answer, 


if it is to be found at all, will be found in slow, pains- 
taking, patient, and oftentimes unrewarded efforts 
over a period of many years. 

General Conditions Affecting the Educational Pr 
gram. Several general influences have an important 
bearing on our effort to re-edueate German youth along 
democratic lines. 

In the first place, there is the indescribable physical 
wreck of the German nation. When Nazi resistance in 
Germany collapsed in 1945, the occupying powers took 
over the administration of a country which, through 
the maniacal folly of its leaders, had brought upon it 
self the havoe and destruction of war far beyond that 
experienced by any other nation in modern times. 
The country was wrecked physically, economically, and 


e 


spiritually. This background of wreckage is ever 
present and inescapable, and it has a strong retarding 
effect upon a program of education for democracy. 
Children who come to cold, bleak, and partially de- 
stroyed school buildings from impoverished, crowded, 
and insecure homes, who are constantly undernour- 
ished, and who see no real hope for the future, do not 
as readily take on the ideals of democracy as do those 
in more fortunate circumstances. The war guilt of 
the German people does not alter this fact. 
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the second place, there is the divided control of 
ny. As everyone knows, conquered Germany 
vided into four zones of occupation: the Russian 
East, the British in the Northwest, the American 
» South, and the French in the West. Each oe- 
ing power administers its own zone. Since the 
tioning of the four-power Allied Control] Author- 
broke down in March, 1948, the three western oe- 
ing powers have moved in the direction of the 
blishment of a western German state. In addition, 
eis now a definite cleavage in the administration of 
city of Berlin. There is considerable exchange of 
s among the American, British, and French eduea- 
; in Germany, but there was from the beginning 
tle co-operation on education between Russia and the 
Western Powers, and there is no longer any eo-opera- 
It is clearly impossible under present conditions 
develop a unified educational program for all of 
Germany. 
Closely related to the divided control of Germany is 
growing international tension. Even under har- 
monious international cireumstanees and stable politi- 
eal conditions, it would be difficult to carry on an 
lueational program that would reach all German 
uth. The difficulties are greatly multiplied when 
there is no assurance that Europe will not in the near 
uture again be swept by war. 
A fourth factor having an effect on the educational 
program is the unfavorable industrial and business 
ttlook. 
recovery in the bombed-out areas. Added to the havoe 
of the war has been the fact that for some time the 


There is evidence of comparatively little 


occupying powers carried on a policy of dismantling 
those portions of German heavy industry that had 
escaped destruction during the war. Great numbers of 
adults in Germany take a hopeless view of the situa- 
tion and are doing little to help themselves. Naturally 
the young people are influenced adversely by the pes- 
simistie atmosphere. The unhealthy situation has been 
fostered by the fantastic economy in which, at least 
up to the time of the eurreney reform, the cigarette 
replaced the Reichmark as the real medium of exchange 
throughout the entire country. 

A fifth factor is the obstructive policy of a few of 
the Germans who are in positions of responsibility in 
the governments of the various Lander. Some of these 
men are not in sympathy with the program, and they 
do what they ean to delay action. 

Notwithstanding the ad- 
verse general conditions, our educational program is 
having noteworthy effect throughout the American 


Progress and Problems. 


zone. 

The change from the older two-track educational 
system to the nore democratic one either is just being 
made in the various Ldnder, or it has been accom- 
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plished so recently that it is not yet possible to evalu- 


ate the effectiveness of the organization. In general, 
the new organization will be put into effect in the cities 
first, and evidence of its value will no doubt be availa- 
ble in the urban areas considerably before it is in the 
rural districts. In fact, in some rural communities it 
will probably be several years before there is any 
noticeable result of the school-reform plan. 

The primary objective of cur educational work in 
Germany is the democratization of the German eduea- 
tional system. Actually this is our only valid reason 
for undertaking to reform German educational theory 
and practice. The breaking down of the traditional 
two-track system is no doubt the greatest contribution 
that can be made toward democratie ends, but other 
contributions can be made and have been undertaken 
with varying degrees of success. 

A second important step toward the democratization 
of elementary and secondary education is the improve- 
ment of the teaching personnel. German schools have 
always been highly teacher-centered, and the personal- 
ity and philosophy of the teacher will no doubt con- 
tinue to be somewhat more important in the build- 
ing of the character of young people in Germany than 
those qualities in teachers are in the United States. 
Much of the work of American schools is centered in 
books and wide reading, and thus the points of view of 
many different persons are brought to bear upon the 
development of the pupil. In Germany school books 
will continue to be relatively searce for some years, 
and, even if they were plentiful, it is probable that a 
large proportion of the school day would be devoted 
to oral work anyway, simply because that is the way 
the German schools have been accustomed to proceed, 
and they cannot be expected to take on American 
methods overnight, nor should they do so, 

There is urgent need for the development of a new 
veneration of teachers for the German schools. As 
already indicated, most of the German teachers at 
present are comparatively old and they do not take 
on new ideas readily. <A large number of very young 
teachers are being trained for elementary-school teach- 
ing, but the educational background of many of these 
young people is quite limited. The training of 
elementary-school teachers needs eventually to be 
placed on the university level, even though the training 
may be in institutions other than the universities. 
All the secondary-school teachers are university 
trained, and many of them have superior training as 
far as their own field is concerned, but they have al- 
most no background in the psychology of teaching. In 
the training of new teachers for the secondary schools, 
more attention will necessarily be given to educational 
psychology and sociology and to methods of teaching. 

Methods of teaching are closely related to the de- 
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oned earlier, the great lacl 

hools as e ympared with that of 

n the field of social 

yhy are taught as sepa- 


‘oOmpari ble to our courses 


and community living 1s to 


irses 
secause of 

eld to a program of 
he ¢ nergy of 

reeted toward help 
the 


tarted 


confessiona rsus eommunity 
been encountered in the sehool- 
American zone, involves delieate 
ading religious faiths in 
many of the American 
confessional 
members of the teaching 
ly are of the same faith, 
democratic understandings, 
of the basie concepts 
‘f separation of ehureh 
The great majority of the 
religious instruction given in 
question i hether such in- 

] 


confessional sehools or 


the representatives of 


dueational system in Germany 
velopment of techniques 

work of the schools. 

;s been made in edueational 
any than in the United States. 


jective means of evaluation is 


to our program, for it is difficult 
effectively and to revise procedures as nee 
progress can be measured from time to time, 
has recently been started on this aspect of the 
tional program, but much remains to be done. 

Perhaps the most baffling and discouraging 
from the viewpoint of everyone concerned, 1 
postwar education in Germany, is the four-pow: 
sion of the German nation and the constant 
between Russia and the West. Four different « 
tional systems are being built up in Germany 
same time. There is some similarity in the edue 
programs of the Western Powers, particularly B 
and the United States, but as already indicated 
is no connection between these programs and the 
being fostered by Russia in the eastern part of G 
many, nor even any real understanding of what 
being done in the other areas. It is known that 
Russians have set up an eight-year elementary sch 
and a four-year high school and have required 
Germans to accept this system. The Russians, 
their easier access to sources of paper and print 
facilities, have gone far ahead of the Western Powers 
in the preparation of new textbooks. The Germar 
schools in the Russian zone are used as propaganda 
agencies for the Moscow brand of Communism. T 
Russians do a great deal of talking about edueation { 
democracy. In facet, Russian accounts of the edu 
tional program in their zone sound like the sort of 
thing American educators would endorse wholeheart 
edly. The Russians have shown a genius for adopti 
our terms “democracy” and “democratie education,” 
endowing them with very different meanings and using 
them for their own ends. If we do not push our own 
program alertly and vigorously, they may beat us at 
our own game. 

German Youth—Some Observations. Many books 
have been written and many words spoken concerning 
the psychology of the Germans. Generalizations 1 
this area may have a certain validity when applied to 
large groups, but they often fail to be affirmed when 
one attempts to apply them to individuals he knows 
personally. This is especially true if the individuals 
are young people. It is, of course, difficult for an 
outsider to get inside the minds of a people of another 
nation, and there were no doubt deep emotions, con- 
victions, and eonflicts of which I did not become aware 
in my contacts with various individuals and groups. 
Moreover, my observations did not represent a random 
sampling, for I dealt with the more educated part ot 
the population. However, I did meet a good many 
different young people, and, on the whole, I was 
pleasantly surprised with what I observed about them. 

The most definite observation I can draw from 
acquaintanee with a fair number of German young 
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1 women 1s that their pers malities, goals, 


hopes, and problems are strikingly similar in 


to those ot young people in the 


roals are, of course, modified and the problems 


fied by the difficult conditions in postwar Ger- 


st of the young people had a rough time during 


ollowing the war. They went through the bomb- 


then saw their notorious govern- 


elties; they 


disintegrate and fall and four conquering mili- 


powers 


I 
Saw 


move in and partition their country. 
relatives and friends die violently; many 
| those material things basic to security, inelud- 
eir homes; virtually all had known what it meant 
eold, hungry, and discouraged for days on end. 
observed a demonstration of the failure of all 
arrogant that had 
drilled into them by the Nazis, and they found 
ecessary to seek a new orientation for a philosophy 


However, few of them seemed to be bitter 


tenets of German supremacy 


iving. 
to be preoccupied with the tragic mess that has 
n made of their lives through the b,unders of the 
lt population. They were definitely not looking 
ckward. Each one was concerned with the problems 
the future, especially vocational adjustment. 

There is among the educated young Germans much 
terest in the United States and in democracy as we 
empt to practice it here. Some of them feel that 


s well suited to a wealthy country such as 


mocracy 
United States, but they frankly question whether 


} 


movement toward democracy can have the same 


tality on the impoverished European continent. 


Great numbers of German youth who had their 


hooling interrupted by the war are trying to renew 


eir education. There is pressing demand for en- 
ince to college, just as there is in the United States, 


it the available places are far fewer, not only be- 


use higher education in Germany is traditionally 
mited to a selected group but also because the build- 
uni- 


gs and physical equipment of 


most German 


versities and technical institutions in the larger cities 
ere badly damaged by the war. There is a great 
agerness for higher education as one possible road 


o some kind of security. Students gladly crowd into 


nd endure the discomforts of the bombed-out uni- 

‘sity classrooms. 

Many individual instances could be cited to support 
he hypothesis that the German youth are not a lost 
reneration. I believe that their re-education is entirely 
feasible, if we give wholehearted support to a strong 
dueational program in Germany and if international 
relations make it possible for us to earry forward such 

program. Perhaps all 
from early adolescence to maturity, as some 


I may be mistaken. German 
vouth, 
persons fear, were hopelessly corrupted by Hitler. 
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Totalitarian propaganda may be forever embedded in 


their neurones. It be that in our program of 


may 
demoeratization we should concentrate upon the little 


not act as though we 


believed this, for, if it is true, we are beaten from the 


Start. The adolescent and postadolescent youth are 


going to run Germany before the children do. Some- 
how we have to salvage enough individuals from this 
older group to earry torward a liberal pros 
What Can We Do to Aid the Program of Ri 
tion? people 


United States ean lend assistanee to the program of re 


educa- 


There are several ways in which in the 


education of German youth. 
We can support the Marshall Plan to aid Western 


Europe and ean urge the furtherance of a policy which 


German im 


will encourage moderate recovery o 
dustry. It cannot be too strongly emphasized that one 


of the conditions necessary for democracy to win out 
In a country that 


that 


in Germany is economic recovery. 

never had a history of democraey had only a 
brief and unhappy trial of democratie government 
under a weak republic—it is useless to expect the de- 
velopment of real democracy when nearly all the 
people are undergoing physical suffering for lack of 
Democracy cannot be 


most of the necessities of life. 


born and nourished to adulthood on thirteen hundred 
calories a day. 


Ideally, from the standpoint of the United States 


and the rest of the world, it would seem that the proper 
middle-of-the-road course 


On the 


course in Germany is a 


between two opposing poles. one hand, the 


economie recovery of Germany must be brought about, 


for the self-sufficiency and well-being not only of 


Germany but all the continent of Europe are tied to 


German productive capacity. On the other hand, 


a revitalized and strong Germany might become again 


a menace to the world unless certain types of produe- 
tion are controlled, and particularly unless safeguards 
can be set up to prevent the government of Germany 
from again falling under the control of a power-mad 


dictator. The best safeguard is a eit nitted 


to the tenets of democraecv. Here the program of 


education for Germany takes on significance for endur- 
ing peace that must not be overlooked: 


A second way in which we ean assist the program 


of edueation for democracy in Germany is to foster 


and give united support to an attitude toward Russia 


which is a combination of firmness and_ patience. 


is essential unless we desire to with- 


Absolute firmness 


draw our influence from 


foreign affairs become 


, 
and 


onee more an isolationist nation. 


In a society as unstable as that of Europe at present, 


p litical decisions are of controlling Importance Until 
t econvineed that the Soviet dietator hip 


he people are 


will be held in 


check, demo racy can be expected to 
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Washington, 
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into sehool 


such individuals ean 


be eX 
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Events 
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The other side of the exchange program is pot 
We 
hundreds of young Germans with leadership qu: 


especially teachers 


tially much more important. need to eh 


and representatives of 1 
organizations and trade unions, and to bring t] 
the United States for periods of study or tea 
internships varying from one to four years. Such a 
program is in operation through the Cultural fx. 
the Education and Cultural R; 
tions Division of OMGUS, but it needs to be Im] 
mented through the eo-operation of individuals and 
The Unit 


States Government should finance the transport 


change Branch of 


philanthropie organizations in America. 


and tuition, and numerous individuals, philanthrop 
local 


should become interested in sponsoring trips of 


societies, and edueation and other associat 
dividual students to the United States and in bear 
a share of the expense. 

The one best thing we can do for Germany and for 
the cause of international understanding is to demoera- 
tize the next generation of German leaders. 

Conclusion. A program for the re-education of 


We 


ean take pride in the work that our educators in Ger- 


youth of a nation must be viewed in perspective. 


many have done and are doing in the re-education of 
German youth at all levels, in teacher training, and in 
adult edueation. But only a beginning has been mad 
It is important for the American publie to realize 
that, if we are going to carry on a program of edu 

tion in Germany that will have a permanent effect, w 
must do a much more intensive job, using a larger 
number of professional personnel, and we must be 
prepared to carry forward our program in the Ger- 
man schools, as well as a program of bringing stu 
dents and teachers to the United States for study, at 
least during the next ten years, and probably for a 
This will be an expensive procedure, but 


The develop- 


ment of a demoeratie Germany through the re-educa- 


veneration. 


much less eostly than atomie warfare. 


tion of the youth of that country will undoubtedly be 


one of our best investments in world peace. 





INTELLIGENCE IS STILL IMPORTANT 


e been a tel dei cy to nin 


al training, partly 


upon it in the past, 


; 


ent 


eontribut from 


ial Amer 


i eceord- 


1IOnsS 


yhilosophy, educate 


the Report of the 


Edueation have 


pounced upon the statement that intellectual interests 
have been overemphasized but they fail to read fur- 
ther that what is suggested is a proper balance be- 
Nevertheless, 


tween intellectual and other interests. 


the erities are right if they claim that the emphasis 


on edueating “the whole man” or “developing per 
sonality” has too often been employed as an excuse 
for discounting intellectual training without realizing 
that an attitude opens the way to anti-intellee- 


such 


tualism. 
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“The Most Desirable Personal Charaeteristies,” 
report of an inquiry conducted by the Sub- 


on Student Development, appointed by 


ittee 


Council for Professional Develop 


the 


nal quality in an engineering employee in the 


S. Engineers 


“intelligence is most highly rht after 


nm of 44 of the nation’s top-level engineering 
itives” who participated in the survey. “De- 
d ibility was rated second among the most desir 


characteristics; organizational aceeptability as 

1; energy as fourth; and emotional acceptability 

” Physical acceptability was considered to be 
The 


tings were given by engineering-school administra- 


e least important of the characteristics. same 
rs, faculty, personnel, officials, and the returns of 
en engineering students fell into the same order 
mportance as that charted by the executive group.” 

[The term that has had such wide eurreney in educa 

tional circles, “dynamie,” was not ranked high, exeept 

for employees in the sales and distribution group, 
which intelligence was subordinated to both dy- 
e and physical acceptability. 

If a few more surveys of this nature were con 
ducted, it might perhaps be found that college and 
iniversity faculties and some edueators in other 
branches do not live in an ivory tower, if they con- 
tinne wedded to the idea that the primary function 

education is to train intelligence —TI. L. K. 
ALVIN S. JOHNSON NAMED PRESIDENT OF 

THE NEW SHIPHERD COLLEGE 

\ Group of faculty, students, parents, and alumni 

Olivet. (Mich.) 
pening of a new college in the fall as a result of 


College is making plans for the 
eir dissatisfaction with the present administration 
nd policy of Olivet College. Alvin S. Johnson, presi- 

dent emeritus, New School for Social Research (New 

York 11), has accepted the presidency of the new in- 

stitution which will be known as Shipherd College. 
Residents of Olivet have formed a committee under 

the name, Committee to Found Shipherd College, of 

James A. is chairman; Tucker P. 

Smith, secretary; and Mabee, treasurer. 

Aceording to a report sent to SCHOOL AND SocIeTy 


whieh Richards 


Carleton 


by Mr. Richards, the committee is considering taking 
over a former military school, now held by the War 
\ssets Administration, at Sackets Lake 
Ontario in New York. Preliminary negotiations with 
the WAA lead the committee to believe that the plant 
will be available by September if “the New York 
Equipped with 


Harbor on 


Regents grant a eollege charter.” 


classrooms, an administration building, chapel, the- 
atre, gymnasium, and other buildings necessary in the 
administration of a liberal-arts college, the property 


ean provide facilities for 600 students during the aea- 
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demie year and 1,000 in the summer. It is estimated 


that a fund of $250,000 will be required to supply 


furniture, books, laboratory equipment, and tools and 
the necessary repairs of the buildings. 


The committee reports that it is now possible to 
acquaint parents with the possibilities of an attractive 
college “with an unusual edueational program.” <A 
eatalog will be ready as soon as a charter is formally 
Tuition, 
more than $1,050. 

tions of books, especially those out of print, with the 
request that collect and hold 


volumes until a shipping address can be 


board, and room will cost not 


approy ed. 
The committee is asking for dona- 


persons interested the 


supplied. 
The committee also has under way an intensive eam- 
paign for funds. With the appointment of Dr. John- 
son to the presidency, the only other administrative 


post to be filled is that of dean. 


FELLOWSHIP AWARDS BY THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


Tue American Association of University Women 
has announced the award of 27 fellowships for ad- 
vaneed research by women scholars in 1949-50. The 
total value of the fellowship is $40,750. Of the 27 
fellows 23 are Ameriean women who will engage in 
research studies in European countries, Alaska, and 
the United The fellowships, 
awarded by the International Federation of Univer- 


scholars 


States. other four 


sity Women, have been granted to women 
from Australia, the Netherlands, Argentina, and 
Sweden. The range of fields of research is almost 


as wide as the number of fellowships and includes 
anthropology, biology, chemistry, economies, classical 
archaeology, English, pediatries, philosophy, polities, 
and Spanish. 

At the biennial held in 
(Wash.), June 19-23, a discussion of the fellowship 


convention to be Seattle 


program will be featured at the evening session, June 
23. Louis B. Wright, director of the Folger 

peare Library, Washington (D. C.), will be the prin 
cipal The 1949 Award of 


$1,500 will be given at this meeting. 


Shakes 


Achievement 


speaker. 


THE RISING BIRTH RATE AND THE 
SCHOOL-BUILDING PROGRAM IN 
NEW YORK CITY 


Sspecia com 


A REPORT released, February 15, by a 


mittee of the Board of Edueation of New York City, 
James Marshall, chairman, has made several recom 
mendations toward meeting the threat to the school 


system caused by the rising birth rate. According to 


Mr. Marshall, “between 1946 and 1954, the New York 


City schools will have to absorb 215,000 more children 
than it did in the preced no SIX vears,” the 


eommiitee 





superintendent of 


ead h sel ool, 


committee 1 
and Charles 
ntendent ol 
superintendent; Harry 
of New York City; Robert F 
1, City Planning Commission; Lewis F. 
r of the City of New York; |] 
Kx] pper, chairman of the Four-College Coordin 
Committee on Teacher Edueation; David I. 
president, United Parents Associations of New \ 
City, Ine.; and William B. Nichols, president, P 


Kdueation Association. 





ork 21), was reported in ScHooL AND So 


i, 1947, Was named dean, May 23. 


MacRury, director of 10 Southern stat 
World Student Service, has been ap pointe 


an, Skidmore College (Saratoga Sprit 


hy 


N rots 0 8 ve tor two vears durin the leave of 


senee granted to Margaret Bridgeman. Miss Brid 
man will hold a temporary post as special consult 
to universities in the field of nursing edueation for the 


Foundation. 


o student governm 
U7 
1), will as ne new dut! as acting 


tN. X.)-S 


Ernst A. Hat SER, ic sor f chemieal engine 


ing, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has bee. 


appointed director of the institute’s new laboratory 


for the Study of Rubber and Plastie Materials. Thi 
laboratory has been equipped with research facili 


} 


] e Elastic Colloid Research Corporation. 
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SCOE T. 
as been appointed to the 
ship oi L: Vv, the Un 


, —— T..) 
ne his new duties, July 1. 


STEFFEN, protessor of 


Paut HINDEMITH, Battell Professor of the Theory 


Musie, Yale University, has been named Charles 


Norton 


Protessor, 


4) ill deli ey See ce teaaat | ] 
elmith will deliver six iectures during t! i if 1¢ 


50 and will give a course in 
Osear 


(Far E: 


ted to associate professorships. 


Handlin (history) and Francis 


Cleaves istern languages) have been pro 


The following wi 


in the ranks of the emeriti at the close of the aeéa 


Henry A. 


Louis C. Gr: 


1@ year: Frost, professor of archi 


ire; ton, Stureis 
Geology ; Esper S. Larsen, Jr., protessor ol 
trography; Arthur Pope, professor of fine arts; 
nomas Powell. Story Professor ot Law; Ab 


“Pa oo Melville 


( Whipple, assoclate prolessor of sanitary chemistry. 


Reed 


ry 
Usher, protessor of economies: nad 
I 


THE following are among recent appointments an- 
nounced by Columbia University: 
Alfred M. 
neering), and William H. Newman (business adimin 
Maxwell 


metallurgy); assistant professors for 


professors, Richard 


B. Morris (history 3 Kreudenthal (engi- 


tration); associate protessor, Gensamer 


three vears, 
Benjamin P. Dailey (chemistry) and Percival Good 
an (architeeture) ; and assistant 
Dustin 
Curtin and Richard M. 
Mueller Paul 
H. Hoch (psychology), Theodor K. Rohdenburg 
(architecture), Jessie M. A. Muteh 
William L. Nastuk (physiology). 


prol essors tor one 


year, George R. Collins and Rice (fine arts 


and archaeology), David Y. 
Conrad G. and 


Noyes (chemistry), 


(nursing), and 


HEINZ WERNER, Clark 
University (Woree ster, Mass.), has been appointed to 


Hall 


professor of psychology, 
the university’s G. Stanley Professorship of 
Genetic Psychology. 


phys 


THomMAS H. BEDWELL, assistant professor of 
ics, University of South Dakota, has been appointed 
professor of physics, Florida State University (Talla 


hassee). 


THE Catholie University of America (Washington, 
D. C 


fessorships late in May: the 


.) announeed the following promotions to pro 
Right Mon- 


( philosophy ), the Reverend 


Reverend 


signor John K. Ryan 


James 


A. Geary (Celtie and comparative linguisties), 
the Reverend Joseph C. Plumpe (patristic Greek and 
and Louis H. Crook 


ecclesiastical Latin), (aero- 


nautieal engineering’). 


AND SOCIETY 


Harvard University. Mr. 


Hooper Professor 


401 


On Mav 12 DePauw University announced the fol 
Oowlng pro otions: to protessorst ps, Mildred Dim 
mick (Romanee languages), W ! ( Arnold 

mathem s), and Robert | Wil (sp ech) ; 
to associate protesso Li ( nutt, Georg 


( isic), Edith Sublett ! Lat nd Tennis (Ro 
! 1i¢ ian lages), I l | speech ) and 
Howard B. Burkett an Donal Cook (che 
istry); and to assistant professorships, Mary S. Cal 
way (phvsieal edueation) and Eve Gibson | Isic) 
A SPEC 4 Sl mer-S¢é on program In el ( | 


civilizations at t 


the following guests on is stair: lecturers, Rhys ¢ l 
penter, professor of classical archaeology, Bryn Maw 
Pa.) Colleg Erie A. Havelock, associate professor 
of elassies, Harvard University; and Max L. W 
| ustner, protessor ot history. Corne!] Unive SITY 5 
nd prot ors, Otto J Brendel, professor of fine 
arts, Indiana University; Robert O. Fink, associate 
protessor of elassies, Kenvon College (Gambier, 
Ohio); Tom B. Jones, associate protessor of his 


Minnesota; Ralph L. Ward, 
associate proressor ot elassies, Yale | nN! 
What 


ology, Harvard Uniy ersity. 


tory, the University of 


versitV; and 


Joshua mough, professor of comparative phil 


NORMAN 


D. KRAMER have been appointed t 


KEY, AND MILTON 


CHARLES R. CRAKES, 


the summer-ses 


sion staff of Northwestern University (Evanston, IIl.). 


Mr. Crakes, edueational director for De Vry Corpora 
tion, Chicago, will give a six-week course on audio 


visual teaching aids in tie ela Mr. Key, edu 


SSTOORN 
eational consultant, Ameriean Automobile Association, 


and Mr. Kramer, assistant director, Center for Safety 
New York 
rectors of the driver-edueation course in the Institute 


July 18-22. 


Education, University, will serve as di 


for Traffic Training, 

CARROLL ATKINSON, dean of 
University (Georgetown, 
durine the summer session 0 


University L, Vegas). 


administration 
New Mexico Hig hlands 


s¢ hool 


CHARLES E. SWANSON, assistant professor of jom 
nalism, the State University of Iowa, will ime new 
d it 5. July rE. Qc ASSOC] ite prot sor oO ourn ] 


the University of Minnesota. 


HACKER, associate professor of economics, 


Columb University, who was granted leave of ab 
sence to accept the Harmsworth Professorship o 
American History in Oxford University, as reported 
in ScHooL AND Society, Ju 10, 1948, has been 





ret 


mre 


etions ; 


ship of the psych 


sident 


C 


1909) 


is elected to the Membe 


and 


O10 


* 


caepartment of 


Vears OL servi 


LesTER G. BRAILEY, whose appointment as 
ot men, Marshall College (Huntington, W. Va.), 
reported in SCHOOL AND Society, December 28, 
has resiened, effeetive June 1, to continue grady 


study in the University of Pittsburgh. 


FLoyp G. BALLENTINE AND PAUL 

tiring from the statf of Bucknell | 
Pa), in June. Dr. Ballentine, protessor 
language and literature, was appointed 


Dr. Stoltz, professor of music, in 1906. 


Guy W. Sarvis, head of the department of so 
ology, Ohio Wesleyan University, will retire at the 
close of the academic year. The Reverend Maurice 
A. Kidder, whose appointment as director of religious 
ictivities was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, Sep 

yr 21, 1946, has resigned to continue graduate 
study in religion, and Norbert L. Kelly, instructo 
in sociology, has also resigned to continue graduate 


study. 


Recent Deaths 


ARTHUR KENNEDY BEIK, professor emeritus of edu 
cation, New York State College for Teachers (Al 
bany), died, May 9, according to a report sent t 
SCHOOL AND Society by Elizabeth H. Morris under 
date ot May 26. Dr. Beik, who was sixty seven vears 

the time of his death, had served as assistant 
protessor of psychology (1914-15), Olivet (Mich. 
College; instructor in psychology and education (1915 
16), Central Michigan State Normal School (Mount 


Pleasant); and instructor in education (1916-19 


assistant professor (1919-28), and protessor (1928 


18), New York State College for Teachers. 


Henry T. Harrison, former professor of mathe 


+ 1 . ' 
aties (1892-191 


7), University of Maryland, died, 
May 23, at the age of eighty-one years. Mr. Harrison 
had been associated with a steel company in Massa- 
chusetts from 1917 to 1932. In the latter year he 


returned to College Park to reside. 


Nina CAROLINE BroTHERTON, professor of library 
science, Simmons College (Boston), died, May 25, at 
of sixty-five years. Miss Brotherton had 


an (1907-12), children’s department, 


ands} ‘Visor and instructor in story telling 


(1912-17), Cleveland Publie Library; head of de- 
partmental work with schools (1917-20), Carnegie 
Library, Pittsburgh; principal (1920-27), Carnegie 


ind at Simmons Col- 
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as assoéiate prole ssor ot library science (1927 


5) and professor (since 1938). 


Mirton Haigut Turk, dean emeritus, Hobart Col- 
(Geneva, N. Y.), died, May 27, at the age of 
ghty-two years. Dr. Turk had served the college 
; Horace White Professor of English (1890-1924), 
Beverly Chew Professor of English Language and 
Literature (1924-38), secretary of the faculty (1890- 


1907), registrar (1903-07), first dean (1907-15), 


Shorter Papers. 








William Smith College, librarian (1915-25), acting 
dean (1924-25) acting president (1929), and dean 
(1925-38). 

ARTHUR WILLARD FRENCH, professor emeritus of 
civil engineering, Worcester (Mass.) Polytechnie In 
stitute, died, May 27, at the age of eighty years. Dr. 
French had served as assistant professor of civil en 
gineering (1895-98), Dartmouth College, and pro- 
fessor of civil engineering (1899-1938), Worcester 


Polytechnic Institute. 





MINIMUM ESSENTIALS OF MEASUREMENT 
FOR THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 





NETTIE-ALICE DOOLITTLE 


University of Missouri 


THE classroom teacher does not need a technical 
knowledge of measurement and statistics to do an ef- 
fective job in the evaluation of the accomplishment 
ot her pupils. While certain emphases must be placed 
upon the interpretations, upon the analyses, and upon 
the intelligent applications of the measurement teech- 
niques she may use for the evaluation, yet the techni- 
cal statistical knowledge used in deriving these con- 

usions is certainly not formidable, but relatively 
simple. 

The classroom teacher should have, first, a broad 
veneral knowledge in the field of educational psychol- 
ogy which emphasizes the learning process and which 
includes genetic psychology and differential psychol- 
ogy. If she is an elementary- assroom teacher then 
she must have a knowledge of the psychology of the 
elementary-school subjects, such as the psychology of 
arithmetic, of reading, of spelling, and so on. A 
knowledge of the psychology of the subjects in the 
secondary-school area, such as the psychology of al- 
gebra, of literature, and of other academie subjects, 
furnish, for the secondary-classroom teacher an es- 
sential foundation of the psychological concept of 
measurement and evaluation in these areas. 

Experience and training in the administration, in 
the scoring, and in the interpretation of both intelli- 
gence and achievement tests under competent super- 
vision are indispensable in order that the classroom 
teacher may be familiar with good practice and with 
the academic content of the subject matter of the 
tests in the various school areas. 

The chief skill needed by the classroom teacher to 
master and to perform the statistical measurements 
used in the computational procedures is the power 
to think clearly and logieally. For an accurate and a 


rather reasonable rapid performance the classroom 
teacher should show competence in the simple arith- 
metic fundamental processes of integral and decimal 
numbers. She should be familiar with the laws of 
signed numbers of elementary algebra. She should 
have some experience with a few of the short euts 
used in computation, and she should possess a knowl 
edge of continuous variables. A working knowledge 
of and skill in the use of the basie principles of 
simple graphic representation are essentials for the 
interpretation and the explanation of her results. 
The acquisition of careful, orderly, concise, systematic 
and organized work habits and the habit of checking 
and verifying obtained results will furnish not only 
a valid answer to such questions as the “average” 
performance, the variability with similar groups, but 
will also assist her to make a generalization of current 
problems with certain applications of the data for 
future procedures. The acquisition of these skills 
may also assist her to determine how effective are the 
uses of certain classroom techniques, or that inferences 
not proven by scientifie studies or researches have 
very little value in the objective evaluation of elass- 
room procedures and of pupil performanees. 

And, finally, one of the most important assets a 
classroom teacher needs to acquire is the development 
of a critical attitude toward the use and the limita 
tions of statistical methods. She uses these tools and 
aids in the evaluation of her problem and not as a 
substitute for the objective and critical appraisal of 
the reported findings of her investigations. 

These are the general agreements as to the desirabil- 
ity and importance of the possession of certain abil 
ities and skills by the classroom teacher as minimum 
essentials in measurement. The classroom teacher 
must have the ability to choose the appropriate meas 
ures for her specific educational problem; she must 
have the ability to present properly and clearly the 
results obtained in the solution of this problem, and 
she must have the ability to interpret the statistical 


measures which she has obtained. 
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more reliable for 
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tests 
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nm to these meas es, during the stude 


urse the following data beeame available 


Class placement 
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e honors such as graduation honors, the ] 
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0 participation in « 
vities. A student-activ 
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posite high-school elass averages and wei 
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TABLE I 


ADMISSION COMPARED W 








( I SCHOLASTIC INDEX FOR AREAS 
OF SPECIALIZATION*® 
College College Col 
Inde Inde I 
Class Regents AC] 
Avera Average s 
t t 
ege Field of = = 
ecialization Biss Bs = < 
os T. T J 
OO Z. as a 
73 ) 7 4) £1) S 
56 60 6 
s ! 15 a 28) 21 i4 y. 
1] 9g $1 on } 
57 09 32 a0) . 
58 19 D4 26 +S 
52 4 20 O09 1) 
S7 90 23 58 1 
nomic 69 70 28 + .46 yA 
6 74 yy 4 OT y 
1 Scien 49 aya) 23 63 “ 
ial 44 i$ 52 +.28 49 
19 55 §2 22 +) 
.76 67 $32 30° 82 
vy areas in which 20 or more students were register 
uded Correlations for smaller groups are too un 
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ie index for all terms 
he correlation between scores on the American 
1 on Edueation Psvehologieal tests and eolleg 
33). These results 


t surprising. Other researchers have reached 


conclusions. J. Paul Leonard® of Stanford 


base 
types of student activities , 
time by the Student Council at Hunt 


1 on the assignment of weights to 





acc rding to a syste 


one 


Review. June, 1945, pp. 327-335. SS 

th G. Weintraub and Ruth E. Salley, Journal 9/ 
onal Research. Octobe 1945, pp. 116-126 
for this admitted in Februar 

the Regents average and the class average were 
the pr diction of 
American Council on 


class (students 
college persistenc: 
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is success on the 


(+ .61), 
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1949 


+, 


sity In examining the evidence on college en- 


ce requirements computed the average correlations 
He 


achievement tests and high- 


by large number of studies.” reported 


ne general pattern: 


S ol elass averages correlated to the same degree 
ceneral college average (+ .55), while the mental 


; showed lower correlation (+.44). Earlier 


a 
lies reveal the same trend.‘ 
Table I, 


puted according to major fields of specialization,° 


ti 


\s ean be seen trom when correlations are 
picture is not quite so clear. 
lor students in the field of business edueation, high- 


ool class grades seemed to have very little, if any, 
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{05 


For most majors there substantial degree of 


t 


IS a L 


correlation between the eollege scholastic index and 


both high-school elass and Regents averages. On the 


other hand, except in the case ol po itical scienee, the 


American Couneil on Edueation score was less valu 


able as a prognostic measure. 
When the records of the students in the highest and 
lowest quartiles of the class, as determined by scho 


lastie index at college graduation, are compared In 
hat 


respect to admission records, it is obvious that high 


scores at entrance do not guarantee college success in 
] 


o low scores doom a student to 


in Table El. 


individual cases nor ¢ 


academie obscurity, as can be seen 


dietive value for college success (+ .15). Three students whose class averages on admission 
TABLE II 
HIGHEST AND LOWEST QUARTILES OF COLLEGE GRADUATING CLASS, JUNE, 1947, COMPARED 
AS TO ACADEMIC MEASURES ON ADMISSION 

Re No. in No. in rere No. in No. in ACE Score No, in No. in 

; pe Highest Lowest ethos fe Highest Lowest on Highest Lowest 

( ra re Quartile Quartile ~* sis Quartile Quartile Admission Quartile Quartile 
97 1 0 96-97 9 0 96-100 14 1 
$5 8 0 94-95 21 1 91-95 13 ; 
93 24 3 92-93 27 2 S6—90 4) 7 
91 29 2 90-91 30 3 81-85 12 7 
<—89 33 5 88-89 27 12 T6-S80 10 S 
87 21 7 86-87 15 18 71-75 8 5 
$41—-85 12 17 84-85 S 19 66-70 13 4 
S283 6 22 82-83 2 29 61-65 5 7 
S0—S8]1 6 | S0—S81 1 23 56-60 5 3 
8-79 2 19 78-79 0 23 51-55 10 Ss 
76-77 0 15 76-77 1 10 16-50 . 5 
74-75 0 15 74-75 0 4 $1—45 3 6 
73 1 10 Not Available 6 3 36-40 3 6 
71 0 4 3135 ‘ a 
6sS-69 0 1 76—30 5 g 
Not Available t 0 21-25 6 10 
16-20 5 8 
11-15 2 12 
6-10 1 9 
1-5 1 10 
Not Available 14 11 
Total No. 147 147 147 147 147 147 
Median 89.4 80.7 91.1 80.8 TO.8 10.2 
Mean 88.5 80.0 90.4 84.4 65.6 42.6 


Biology and economics majors more nearly follow 
the whole class correlation pattern. For political-sci- 
ence majors the pattern is in reverse with the Amer- 
ean Council on Edueation seores showing the highest 
correlation but with all three measures comparatively 
high. Both seeondary-school class and Regents aver- 
ages have the best predictive value for history majors 
while for chemistry majors the predictive value is low 
in all three eases. Do the results in chemistry raise 


i skill not 


tor 


the question as to whether or not there is 


measured on college entrance that will account 
superior achievement by students who elect chemistry 
or could the lack of previous experience in chemistry 
aceount for this variation? 

‘Josephine M. Smith, Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, November, 1941, pp. 584-591. 

* Coefficients of correlation are shown only for those 
majors where 20 or more students were registered. 


were as high as 92 or 93, an additional student whose 


Regents average was 94, and one who seored at the 
99th percentile on the American Council on Edueation 
tests were to be found in the lowest quarter of the 


class upon graduation. Conversely, a student who 
had a class average on admission of 73 was graduated 
cum laude, and one who had a Regents average of 77 
and who was placed in the lowest twentieth of the 
class on the American Council on Edueation tests was 
But 


ven those with class 


in the highest quarter of the class on graduation. 
in Table Ii it can be seen that « 
averages of 86 and above and Regents averages of 88 
he highest 


or above were more certain to be found in t 
quartile than in the lowest. 

The same story can be told in another way (see 
Table III). Seventy-eight 


were awarded high seholastie 


students at graduation 


honors. These included 
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ization 


Table IV shows 
students in the highest 
elish, French, 
an a third of 
at graduation, 


highest quartile 


+ ! 
ical science, 


and pre 

of their major students 
These figures are based on the 
therefore care should 


f } ] ° 
Ot Only one @lass, 


ed inn aking rene ralizations. This is especially 


‘ue in the ease of majors in which a small number of 
~ enrolled. In 


this study are involved. 


addition, many factors out- 
Possible 


tion between departments in systems of marking 


idents 


the proportions of courses taken in a department 
two ot the more oby ious items to he considered. 
profile of this class an attempt 


lo round out the 
nade to correlate scholastie index with a measure 


urricular participation. It was very difficult 

luate either extent of participation in extracur- 
rieular li of the activity. Finally, it 
was decided to resort to a system of weights used at 


The data that 


were available consisted of the students’ biographies 


one time by the students themselves. 


in the yearbook and student reports of their activities 


No. of 


Students in 


Lowest 
Quartile 


a) 


ior Chemist 

zaitin ° . 
athematics 

sic ° ° ee 
Physical Education 
Physiology and 

Hygiene re 
Political Science 
Pre-Journalism 
Pre-Medical 
Pre-Social 
Psychology 
Sociology 
Spanish 
Speech 
Statistics 


Total 
students. 


to the dean of These were obviously not 


complete. Such as they were they showed that twice 
as many students who had activity indices of 6 
better on a seale ranging from 0 (minimum) to 
(maximum) can be found in the highest quartile as 
At the other end of the 


scale, there were almost twice as many with no par 


were found in the lowest. 
ticipation in the lowest part of the class as were to be 
found in the highest section. This may be of some in 
terest to faculty members who are worried about 
participation in extracurricular activities. 

Summary. While the results of this survey tend to 
validate the admissions policy of Hunter College, they 
raise the question as to whether or not further ex 


ploration of the relation between choice of major 


fields of specialization and high-school records might 


not be profitable for guidance offices. 


names 5 ) LT; L 





School Systems. Tables and 
Council of State Governments, 


The Forty Eight State 
Charts. Pp. x+345. 
Chicago. 1949. $4.00. 

Comprehensive data on the public- and elementary-school 
systems of all the states are presented in this volume, the 
first such study produced by an agency of the states them 


selves. 
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R, LEO. A Miniature Textbo of Fe é 
Child Care Monograph No. 1. Pp. 33. Child 
Publications, 30 West 58th St., New York 19. 
49. $1.25. 
s interesting and highly important to examine the com 
rable status of the concept of “feeblemindedness.” and /o1 
ntal deficiency,’ as the term “amentia”™ is going out of \ 


Here we have a well-composed treatise on the subject 
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N.W., Washington, D. ( 1949 50 cents. Quantity 
r < Was pa vith th 1 f helping to make 
s egral | ) ion 

e 
ILLIAMS, JESSE FEIRIN« AND RvutTH ABERNATHY. 
Health Education Schools. Illust d rp. 


16. The Ronald Press Company, New York. 


$3.50. 

This book is intended to mark one of the trails that Ameri 

can education will take Stimulating questions designed 

to provoke and to serve as a guide for review 
} f } } tar 


discussion 
Iso will be tf ! t the end of enech « 





» 

) thru Elementary Science.  Tilustrated. Pp. 40. 

tional Commission on Safety Edueati n, National 

Science Teachers Association, NEA, 1201 16th Street. 
Universities and Col- 


leges throughout the 


| United States continue 

| C0 [ [ FGE their great demand | 
f é 1 

| or recommendations 

| for those trained in | 


the different fields of 
Science. The positions 





range from instructor- 
ships to heads of de- 
28 E. JACKSON partments. 
BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 4, Our service is 
| ILLINOIS nation-wide. 


FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


for 
College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 








THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 250 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hanees good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 
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THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 


— Distinctive treatment 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


By Jesse B. Sears, Professor Emeritus, 
Leland Stanford Junior University 


' book for the use ¢ f school people who want to 
A broaden their understanding of the field. It 

places increased emphasis on the underlying 
purposes of administration, how they are arrived 
at, and the nature of school administration prob 
lems and techniques. 

‘*We believe this new viewpoint and dedica 
tion to ideals and purposes instead of to busy 
work details will meet a long-felt need and 
revitalize the plan and program of preparing 
strong and competent administrators for these 
crucial postwar years.’’ EDUCATIONAL AD 
MINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 
Includes 3 unusual features: explanation of pro- 

fessional societies in the field; extensive 
phies with special treatment of necessary library 
historical, 


bibhogra 
and researeh tools; philosophieal, social 
and psychological background of school administra- 
tion. 433 pages, $4.50 
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NOW READY! 


TI be Entire Sertes of 


GENERAL EDUCATION 


IN 


AMERICAN COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 


EARL JAMES McGRATH 


United States Commissioner of Education 


eollege curriculum? To what extent is the general 

¢ courses of study for American undergraduates? Are 

, ‘es being modified more rapidly than those in the social 

iences and the humanities? In which institutions can good examples of curricular 
innovations be found? Where can facilities in institutions which are only now be- 


nning to reorganize their courses of study get help and guidance in this task? 


e answers to these and a host of other related questions can be found in the 
mes. Administrative Officers will wish to buy several sets of these books for 


s or curricula on instruction. 
SCIENCE IN GENERAL EDUCATION 
23 Papers $3.25 


SOCIAL SCIENCE IN GENERAL EDUCATION 
27 Papers $2.50 


HUMANITIES IN GENERAL EDUCATION 
17 Papers $3.25 


COMMUNICATION IN GENERAL EDUCATION 
17 Papers $3.00 


The entire set of four volumes can be ordered for a 
reduced price of $11.00 per set 


WM. C. BROWN COMPANY 


Publishers 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 
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